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Eleatics was theological rather than metaphysical. It was a system of 
monotheism in which the deity as twccu irav was identified with the 
universe." " Xenophanes . . . was the first to give a devotional char- 
acter to thought" (pp. 17, 18). "The unlimited" of Anaximander also 
continues to be an abstract metaphysical concept, "a first matter, from 
which all form or difference had been abstracted, but which was capable 
of receiving all forms or determinations." "It is the first philosophic 
conception of God, the first attempt to strip the idea of the deity of all 
mythical form " (p. 12). Plato's great contribution to thought is found 
in the doctrine of abstract or universal ideas, "which Locke was the 
first to revive and which, since Kant's time, has come to be so important 
a factor in every system of psychology" (p. 60). This classing of Plato, 
Locke, Kant, and modern psychologists together is interesting, but must 
make some of the parties concerned somewhat apprehensive for the 
understanding of their views. But this passage from the author's sum- 
mary of Aristotle is beyond comprehension : " In his view there are two 
essential elements which must be taken account of in any rational appre- 
hension of the world. The first is the SXij, or raw material, which human 
activity shapes to various objects of use. The second is the 'form' 
which the human intelligence imparts to the material that is already 
given." The defect of this philosophy is that this matter is inert. " The 
human mind may modify and work it into various shapes, but it itself 
has no movement or inherent force" (p. 80). There seems here some 
strange mingling of a literal interpretation of Aristotle's similes with 
the subjectivism of the author's Hegelian sources. To ascribe the 
" forms " of things to the activity of human intelligence implies a com- 
plete misinterpretation of the fundamental ideas of Greek philosophy. 

In modern philosophy the author is more at home and furnishes us 
a very readable account of its development, though presenting no fresh 
point of view. On the whole, however, it can hardly be said that the 
book offers anything which can not be had as well, if not better, in already 
existing works, though written by Germans or even by Americans. 

Norman Wilde. 
The University of Minnesota. 

Der Vtilitarismus bei Sidgwick und Spencer. A. G. Sinclair. Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winter's TJniversitatsbuchhandlung. 1907. Pp. iv + 107. 
Dr. Sinclair considers the ethical theories of Sidgwick and Spencer in 
a connection that is suggestive and illuminating. Both of these great 
moralists endeavored to reconcile the opposition between utilitarianism and 
intuitionism — an opposition which was regarded by English thinkers of 
the middle of the last century as final and irreconcilable. Both were 
utilitarians; but both sought so to reconstruct the traditional utilitarian- 
ism as to provide for, and do justice to, the truth contained in intuition- 
ism. In their method of accomplishing this latter end, however, they 
differed widely. Spencer relied upon the conception of evolution to 
furnish a new scientific basis for utilitarianism, while Sidgwick rejected 
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the empirical method altogether, and attempted to reestablish utili- 
tarianism on a rationalistic foundation. Spencer recognized the exist- 
ence of moral intuitions in the individual and explained them as the 
inherited results of the experience of the race in adjusting itself to its 
environment, the outcome of such adjustment being the promotion of life 
and consequent increase of happiness. Sidgwick treated the moral in- 
tuitions as formal principles prescribed by reason to regulate the dis- 
tribution of happiness. The parallel thus drawn between the ethics of 
Spencer and Sidgwick is in itself interesting and serves to heighten by 
contrast the points of difference between them. In his final criticism 
the author finds Spencer unsuccessful in his attempt, for he believes 
that the laws of biological evolution can be enlisted in the service of a 
utilitarian ethics on one condition only — that the development of life 
be proved to involve always, and in equal degree, an increase in happi- 
ness. With Sidgwick's rationalistic utilitarianism he has much more 
sympathy, believing that utilitarianism has no necessary connection with 
empirical philosophy. But he also insists that utilitarianism is not 
necessarily hedonistic and thinks that Sidgwick's position would have 
been strengthened if he had made the welfare of society rather than its 
happiness the supreme good. Dr. Sinclair neglects non-essentials, goes 
straight to the heart of his subject, and writes with lucidity and force. 

H. W. Wright. 
Lake Forest College. 
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ANNALEN DER NATURPHILOSOPHIE. Band VII, erstes und 
zweites Heft. June, 1908. Hat Kant Recht? (pp. 1-28) : B. Wities. - An 
unappreciative analysis of Kant's arguments for the subjectivity of space 
and time. Die Qebiete der absolutetu und der relativen Bewegung (pp. 
29-62) : J. Petzoldt. - While absolute motion is never present in experi- 
ence, it is a concept indispensable to Newton's doctrine of freely moving 
atoms. Die Struktur der Organismen (pp. 63-77) : K. Hoffmannjun. - 
Driesch failed to show that in organisms exist phenomena different from 
crystalline growth and demanding vitalistic hypotheses; yet the me- 
chanical interpretation is probably forever inadequate. Die Lohalisation 
der Oesichtseindriicke im Sehfield (pp. 78-103) : A. Prandtl. - The con- 
tinuum of visual space, like all continua, is built up through the pos- 
sibility of identifying any point therein with adjacent points, while also 
differentiating it from them. Die Suljectivitdt der physikaJischen 
Erkenntnis und die psychologische Berechtigung ihrer Darstellung (pp. 
104-120) : P. Volkmann. - German thought must define the subjective 
factors which prove ineradicable in certain fields of physics. Vber Kate- 
gorien (pp. 121-153) : H. Hoffding. - Unity and multiplicity being the 
limits of thought, the system of categories, based on continuity and dis- 
continuity, tabulates series, of which seven kinds may be distinguished 
and themselves made into a series, proceeding from an extreme of dif- 



